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PLAUTUS UP-TO-DATE 1 



By Mrs. Samuel Valentine Cole 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 



From a critical, literary point of view, what I have to offer you 
this evening is, I hope, fact. But being fact in a realm of dramatic 
fancy I must put myself under the protection of Thalia of the comic 
mask. And so I may with Shakespeare "play the fool with the 
time and (let) the spirits of the wise (you) sit in the clouds and 
mock me." If Pollonius might say to Hamlet of the traveling 
players, who offered their repertory for his pleasure, that "Seneca 
could not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light," you will perhaps 
pardon me for trying to divert or bore you, for a half-hour, with so 
frivolous a subject as "Plautus Up-to-date, or an Ancient George M. 
Cohan." 

Two hundred years before the Christian Era, an obscure poet, 
whose name is even now still a matter of dispute among scholars, 
busied himself with writing plays "to make a Roman holiday." 
In scantiness of reference to himself, in his plays, as well as of actual 
information which we possess about his life, he might be called the 
Shakespeare of Roman literature. Nor does the similarity cease 
there. "Plautus in his branch of literature is equivalent to Cicero 
or Virgil in theirs," 2 or to Shakespeare in his; and however meager 
may be our knowledge of the life of the poet, the fact remains that 
the plays of Plautus, with those of Terence and the eleven 
comedies of Aristophanes, "have been, since the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, the sole representatives of ancient and the sole models 
of modern comedy." 3 

We realize with Brander Matthews 4 that " the likeness of certain 
ancient manifestations of the drama to certain modern manifesta- 
tions is as easy to exaggerate as it is impossible to deny, and that 

1 Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England. 

2 Mackail, Latin Literature, p. 21. 

s Ibid., pp. 16 f. 4 Study of the Drama, p. 125. 
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there is no occasion to give undue weight to the suggestion that the 
lyrical burlesque of the Greeks reveals a certain similarity to the 
nondescript medley made familiar of late in America by Messrs. 
Weber and Fields. So, too, the comedies of Plautus show a certain 
likeness to the plays of the tenement-house life in New York 
put together by Mr. Edward Harrigan," or to the comedies of 
bad manners of George M. Cohan. But it is not our purpose to 
trace such literary imitations as "Ralph Roister Doister" from 
the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, or MoliSre's L'Avare from the 
Aulularia, which are clearly imitations, in Mr. Harrigan's or 
anyone else's comedies, even though they seem to reflect quite 
clearly Plautus' "pictures of low life in Rome, and are as broadly 
humorous and as fundamentally veracious as his." 1 

Our purpose is merely to demonstrate in one more field the 
unchangingness of human nature. Disregarding Barrett Wendell's 
sarcastic definition of the duty of the theater of today as that of 
"sending the suburbs home happy," 2 we may assert that what 
"playgoers as a body want now in the twentieth century is what 
they have always wanted and what they always will want, as 
Victor Hugo has told us — first of all, action; then the display of 
passion to excite their sympathy; and finally the depiction of 
human nature, to satisfy man's eternal curiosity about himself." 3 

And by nothing is human nature so unmistakably revealed as 
by laughter. "The emotional life of yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row can differ little fundamentally." 4 What yesterday laughed at, 
today and tomorrow will laugh at. This paper presents to you 
merely some of the means which Plautus used to arouse the jaded 
spirits of his audience to mirth and side by side with them the 
reiteration of those same means in comedies of today. 

The difficulties in presenting a comparison of this sort to any 
audience we recognize at the outset. For we know that the mirth 
of Plautus has not in most cases lightened, for the average college 

x Study of the Drama, p. 102. 

* Quoted by W. P. Eaton, Plays and Players, Leaves from a Critic's Notebook, 
p. 526. 

a Matthews, op. cit., p. 302. 

* G. P. Baker, Dramatic Technique, p. 63. 
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student, the burden of Latin required for the A.B. degree. And, 
on the other hand, we realize that the disproportion between the 
professorial or instructorial salary and the high cost of living forbids 
the satisfying of even a high-brow curiosity about comedy at 
first hand, in even the last rows of the highest gallery of our play- 
houses today. So to us Pinero may be just as much a mere name 
as Plautus. However, fortunately for us, most playwrights now 
publish their plays. And we will endeavor to make our illustra- 
tions sufficiently clear to prove our point that Plautus is as up-to- 
date as Pinero is antique. 

There are, of course, "certain essentials which all good plays, 
from Aeschylus to Lord Dunsany, share at least in part." 1 But it is 
not of those we are speaking. We plan rather to touch upon certain 
high lights, to borrow a figure from art criticism, which even a 
cursory reading of the plays of Plautus will show as likely to catch 
and hold the attention and interest of the audience of his day, and 
then to point out in some modern plays the use of those same 
details with the same intent. 

Of these the first is trickery, or deception, which a careful 
study of the plays of Plautus has showed us to be the center of 
interest in nearly all the comedies. 2 In nineteen of the twenty-one 
extant plays of Plautus trickery of some kind is resorted to for 
various reasons, either intentionally or unintentionally; and in 
nine of those plays a slave is the trickster. Plots of plays in all 
ages have rested on the craft and subtlety of slaves or valets. 3 

There was an artful valet in the Frogs of Aristophanes; Terence's Phormio 
was an artful valet. (Pseudohis, Curculio, and others played the same role in 
Plautus' comedies.) In half the plays of Moliere there are valets, nearly all 
artful; one is the hero of Les Fourberies de Scapin; another plays Providence 
to the young people in L'Avare; two others diddle the heroines of Les Pricieuses 
Ridicules; a fifth rims L'Etourdi all by himself. Generation after generation 
of artful individual valets were born, flourished and died, till there grew up a 
typical or universal conception of the artful valet, "in himself," and since that 
time he has nearly always conformed to type. He is the registered chauffeur 

1 Ibid., p. 2. 

1 Helen E. Wieand (Mrs. Samuel Valentine Cole), Deception in Plautus, A Study 
of the Technique of Roman Comedy (Dissertation, Bryn Mawr, 1918). 
3 C. E. Montague, Dramatic Values, p. 28. 
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of comic heroes not up to driving themselves; he knows all the standard ways 
of going into the ditch, and even the ingredients of devotion to his own inter- 
ests and his master's have fixed proportions in his composition. 

Plautus recognized the delight which an audience felt in seeing 
somebody fooled or acting under misapprehension of some kind, 
as in the Menaechmi, for example, and he catered to this taste. 
There are not a few possibilities of permutation and combination in 
the details connected with such a plot of deception, and Plautus 
seems to have realized them all. 

The chief means employed by Plautus for such deception was 
personation. In fact it seems to be a stock situation with the 
playwright and is used by him in ten of the comedies, the Amphitruo, 
Captivi, Persa, Epidicus, Pseudolus, Miles, Asinaria, Poenulus, 
Curculio, and Trinummus, wherein a real person is imitated without 
his knowledge, or an exchange of rdles is made between two char- 
acters, or an imaginary person is conceived of. And the denouement 
comes either through the appearance of the person imitated, or 
through the intervention of a third person. "Sardou and others 
have said there are only seven, eight, or some other moderate 
number of primordial dramatic situations in the world. One 
of them must be the situation where master and valet change 
clothes." 1 Plautus' Captivi is the first instance in Roman drama. 
And indeed, as someone has said, "Plautus* pleasant shadow hangs 
over all plays containing disguise plots." 

There is no need to mention The Comedy of Errors as a direct 
imitation of the Menaechmi, except with an additional pair of 
twins. Of recent plays which contain the feature of intentional 
personation we would mention Barrie's Quality Street and Rosalind, 
Oscar Wilde's The Importance of Being Earnest, and Jones and 
Herman's melodrama The Silver King. 

In Quality Street, Phoebe pretends to be her own niece of her 
imagining. "I am, let me see," she says, when she wants to 
arouse the love of her own one-time lover, "I am my niece," and she 
emphasizes her change in identity by her reiteration of it. At the 
ball which Miss Phoebe attends in her new r61e, one of her old 
pupils, become a wall-flower beside the Phoebe metamorphosed 

1 Montague, op. tit., p. 29. 
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into Liwy, the belle of the ball, says bitterly, emphasizing for 
the audience the personation, "If Miss Phoebe were here, I am 
sure she would not allow her old pupils to be so neglected." And 
the playwright gives in the stage directions, "The only possible 
reply for Miss Susan (Phoebe's sister) is to make herself look 
small as possible." Humor is added, too, by the suspicions of the 
spying old-maid neighbors and Phoebe's apprehensions of their 
suspicions. Her confession to the lover at the end of the play 
spurs him on to action and he manages to dispose of the mythical 
niece, Liwy. 

Even more humorous is the personation in Rosalind, wherein 
the actress, who is, as she herself puts it, "forty and a bittock" 
and "not only dowdy but self-consciously enamoured of her 
dowdiness, having a kiss for it, so to speak," pretends to be the 
mother of herself, Rosalind, for the sake of the youthful adorer 
who has fallen in love with her, the actress, in her stage r61e. A 
hint of the denouement is given to the audience in her remark, 
"Did I tell you that I have never seen Beatrice act ? " She brings 
the disillusionment with the same "forty and a bittock," and the 
recognition from a scissors' cut on her wrist. "Ah, to be stabbed 
by the voice you have loved!" But even then she tries to console 
the discomfited young man with the assurance that "All life's a 
game," and that her r61e is now "mamma," now "Rosalind." 

In The Importance of Being Earnest, Algy takes advantage of 
Jack's confession of having invented, for certain useful purposes, 
the fiction of a younger brother, to pretend to be that brother, 
Ernest. And the pretense turns out to be fact, when Lady Brack- 
nell discovers that Jack is really her nephew and Algy's brother. 
"What do you think this means, Lady Bracknell," asks Dr. 
Chasuble, the old friend of the family; and the lady in her stupe- 
faction replies, "I dare not even suspect, Dr. Chasuble. I need 
hardly tell you that in families of high position strange coincidences 
are not supposed to occur. They are hardly considered the 
thing." The families in Plautus, and in the New Comedy, must 
according to that restriction be far from high; for strange coin- 
cidences and stranger recognitions are decidedly "the thing" 
among them. 
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In The Silver King, the hero under arrest for murder, though 
unjustly, flees to the silver fields of the West, and there amasses a 
great fortune. Upon his return to his home in England, after 
some years, rich and with a firm conviction of his own innocence, 
he assumes another name for the time being. But with his dis- 
guise it is somewhat like that of the stage detective who boasted 
of the superiority of his rdle. 

"It takes a cleverer man to be a stage detective than to be one 
in real fife," said he. 

"Oh, rot! What do you mean, anyhow?" asked his friend. 

"Sure it does!" he affirmed. "The stage detective has to 
disguise himself so cleverly that no character in the play will 
recognize him, while every person in the audience does." 

And in all personations in the drama, especially in Plautus, 
it does seem that the "recognition" on the part of the characters 
in the play comes very slowly. The audience is " on" to the decep- 
tion long before the persons most vitally concerned by it are. 
But the recognition scene needs no more than a few words from us, 
when we recall the able presentation of it as a theme in all drama, 
from Euripides down to the present day, given to us in this associa- 
tion last year by Professor Williams, of Mount Holyoke. 

In Plautus nine plays end with an "anagnorisis." We have 
seen how Sir James Barrie manages that feature today. In The 
Silver King, Jaikes, the faithful servant of Denver, speaks the 
revealing words, "the hair grown grey, but the same face." We 
think of the aged Ulysses and the humble slave woman, washing 
his weary feet and recognizing her young master grown old through 
the years of his wanderings. 

All conscious personation, as well as any kind of trickery, 
depends upon lies for its successful accomplishment. And the 
comedies of Plautus abound in them, both direct and outright 
lies, or the more subtle strategic statements necessitated by a fre- 
quently complex plot. 

Among vices, lying is a good one for stage purposes. With its brisk and 
obvious immediate effects of struck and puzzled faces, of action at cross pur- 
poses, the graveling of A, the palpable bewilderment of B, the staggering 
horror or shame of C, it is just the quality to be played with by the one art 
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that attempts visible and audible effects. Ralph Roister-Doister found out, 
Falstaff cornered after the affair of Gadshill, Goldsmith's Lofty confronted 
with the great man of whose friendship he had boasted, Algernon caught at 
his "bunburying," Agatha Posket struggling to extricate herself from the 
results of her lie, these are typically theatrical as opposed to narrative achieve- 
ments, because their full value depends on their being seen as well as heard. 
The looks of them are half the sport; it is a fun essentially visual and spec- 
tacular. Mr. H. A. Jones in his Liars follows the best and oldest examples — 
better still, he tries to play the old game in a new way of his own. The old 
way was to have all the lying done by one person, to make one character the 
personification of untruthfulness (like the Pseudolus of Plautus), and to keep 
him steadily lying throughout, confounding many and at last himself con- 
founded. Such too is the progress of Dorante in Corneille's Le Menteur. 1 

But perhaps on a nearer level to the "menteurs" of Plautus' 
comedies are the characters in the very recent farces, Nothing but 
the Truth and its companion-piece Nothing but Lies. "They are 
far from being high-browed," as some critic has said, "but they 
will make even the high-browed laugh. And to be made to laugh 
in these days of small portions and high prices is to enjoy a real 
privilege." 

Bernard Shaw criticized The Importance of Being Earnest 
because it wastes your time in not touching you as well as amusing 
you. But "one may hold that laughter, like bread, is a thing 
which has worth in itself so far as it goes; the bread may also 
sustain a whole garrison, or the laughter conduce to Christian 
charity and brotherhood; and, even without these higher offices, 
bread and laughter are good." 2 

Of course, a clear exposition of the plot, whether it center in 
deception, or personation, or what not, is necessary for an apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the audience, of the comic elements in it; and 
Plautus attained that clearness, in spite of the neglect which he 
showed toward some unessential details. The chief means whereby 
he gained that clearness of plan and execution, which combine to 
make up a plot, was by the frequent repetition of the details 
involved. "That prolixity of Plautus," says Brander Matthews, 3 

1 Montague, op. cit., pp. 213 f. 

' Ibid., p. 187. 

3 Development of the Drama, p. 100. 
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"is only an exaggeration of that recommended by the old London 
stage-manager who said that if you wanted the British public 
to understand anything, you must tell them that you are going 
to do it, next you must tell them you are doing it, and at last you 
must tell them you have done it; and then, confound 'em, perhaps 
they'll understand you!" M. Legrand, the French student of the 
New Comedy, in his Daos, 1 implies the same need in the case of 
the Roman audience when he asserts of Plautus, "il a voulu surtout 
6tre compris — compris de la masse, des hobverot. dfcpoarai, comme 
des auditeurs intelligents." 

Many plays of Plautus might be used to illustrate this point, 
but we will cite only one, the Menaechmi. With the first appear- 
ance of Menaechmus I — for the plot as you remember centers 
in the confusion of identity between twin brothers — are intro- 
duced the details about which focus the subsequent confusion: 
the meddlesome wife, vss. 122 ff., 161; the meretrix, vss. 124, 130, 
173; the wife's palla stolen as a gift for the meretrix, vss. 130, 166; 
the ubiquitous parasite. With Menaechmus' presentation of the 
palla to the meretrix, vss. 205 ff., in the parasite's presence, all 
these details are again enumerated. The meretrix finally gives the 
palla to the twin brother, mistaking him for her lover, and when 
the parasite meets Menaechmus II carrying the palla, vs. 469, 
and mistakes him for Menaechmus I, the same details are repeated 
and the palla serves as incriminating evidence. In the final 
recognition scene, Act V, scene 9, the same details recur. Thus 
the same details act as connecting links for the chain of the plot. 
The same thing is true of the handkerchief in Othello, for example, 
or the fan in Lady Windermere's Fan. 

So Plautus, like the moderns, left no doubt in the minds of his 
audience in regard to important features of his plot. That he was 
not so careful in unessential details is also true. "The illusion 
of time" 2 which it is a dramatist's duty to create he did not always 
manage successfully. In the Captivi the length of time required 
for the prisoners to make their plans and to exchange their clothes 
for the assumption of each other's rdle is not considered by the 

1 P. 54- 

' Baker, op. cit., p. 134. 
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playwright. Likewise the length of time required for a journey to 
and from Elis is improbably set as one day, though this may be 
used, as has been suggested, to show that the action of the play 
covers more than one day. In the Curculio the same thing is true, in 
the length of time required for a journey to and from Caria, though 
in this case the ignorance as to the site of the Caria in question 
renders the chronological difficulty uncertain. In the Miles the 
three years of absence (vs. 350), seem too long for the few incidents 
allotted to that time. But the entire history of the time was not 
needed for the plot. 

Today, of course, with the printed program to help us, and 
the use of a dropped curtain to indicate a lapse of time, the demand 
for chronological probability can be more easily met. But even 
so the illusion is not always successful. That is the reason, prob- 
ably, that on the stage very few clocks ever run. 

As we all know, and as W. L. George has wittily put it, 

Our plays today abound, revel in defects; some of their authors think to 
find originality in the inversion of fact; others in impossibilities; most of 
them in obscurity. Naturally we do not charge the serious playwright with 
having committed the seven cardinal sins of their craft, — the aside, the 
soliloquy, impersonation, eavesdropping, confidences, the losing of papers, 
and the wrongful assumption of guilt. But if they have avoided the seven 
cardinal sins they have conjured up as many devils as they cast out, — the 
shadowy plot, the play without a climax, hypertrophy of the atmosphere, 
sentiment, (sometimes) garrulousness, the exaggerated type, inveterate 
gloom (sometimes), optimism, obscurity, length, and shapeless purpose. 1 

Plautus must plead guilty to almost all of these "seven deadly 
sins," and confess to being possessed with many of these devils. 
Here, too, he shows his kinship with many of the playwrights of 
today. 

Plautus is criticized, too, for dropping unessential characters 
after their part is done, who seem brought in merely to contribute 
their little share to the development of the plot and who then 
drop out of sight. Palinurus in the Curculio is such a char- 
acter. Similarly the fidicina in the Epidicus, Callipho in the 
Pseudolus, and Philematium in the Mostellaria, disappear. Oscar 
Wilde is criticized for the same thing. 

* Dramatic Actualities, p. 6. 
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In A Woman of No Importance, after more than one act of stationary, 
ingenious and obscure entertainment, Wilde begins the play with a telling 
final scene, and this change to real drama causes a dreadful mortality among 
the undramatic figures of the first act. As the play goes on, the unessential 
characters disappear. As soon as dramatic business is meant, there is no 
place for them; they have to pack up their epigrams and go. 1 

Plautus' characters do not only talk; they also act. But he 
feels perfectly free to dispense entirely with them, when the action 
focuses upon some other figure. 

There is one more device for comic effect which we wish to men- 
tion in conclusion, that of haste contradicted by delay, i.e., "of 
someone rushing madly across stage at top-speed, in search of 
somebody right under his nose, the while unburdening himself of 
exhaustive periods, or wasting his time in soliloquizing." 2 Cur- 
culio does this, vss. 279 ff. Leonida, in the Asinaria, vs. 267, 
rushes in in great excitement, seeking his fellow-slave, but wastes 
sixty lines bandying words with him before he relates the business 
which had seemed so urgent. Stasimus in the Trinummus, 
vss. 1,001 ff., though his mission is also proclaimed as desperately 
urgent, pauses to declaim on public morals. The Captivi, 
vss. 781 ff., Pseudolus, Epidicus, vss. iff., Mercator, vss. 11 iff., 
Stichus, vss. 274 ff., and Persa, vss. 272 ff., offer additional instances. 
The impression upon an audience is just what Plautus worked to 
produce, amusement at the wrangling and not annoyance at the 
unwarranted interruption of the action, which an uncritical audi- 
ence would fail to notice. 

Since the discarding, from drama today, of the soliloquy, 
which was a very present help in time of trouble, and the aside, 
as departures from naturalism in dramatic speech, such scenes 
are no longer common in high-class plays. But they still survive 
in low comedy types and in vaudeville skits, which appeal today 
to just the same sort of audience for which Plautus wrote his 
plays so long ago. To those features may be added the other 
dramatic absurdities in Plautus, bombast, burlesque, horse-play, 
pointless quips, and so on, which were then, as now, so highly 
effective a theatrical mechanism for the unlimited production 
of laughter. 3 They are, to be sure, far from being drama, though 

1 Montague, op. cit., p. 183. 

3 W. W. Blancke, The Dramatic Values in Plautus (Diss.), p. 45. 

» Ibid., p. 69. 
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following a dramatic form. Mommsen called them caricature. 
But they are more than that. The plays all have definite plots, 
and Plautus' art, as Leo indicated, 1 is manifest in his success in 
making the action, plus these extraneous details, poetically and 
theatrically probable. 

To the Romans of Plautus' day the machinations of a slave 
were just as interesting as to their ancestors the wiles of a Ulysses 
or of a Sinon, or to their descendants of today the detective work of 
a Sherlock Holmes or the dual personality of a Dr. Jekyll or a 
Monte Cristo. Plautus' creative genius appears in the way in 
which he met the demands of the vis comica. Without violating 
in too open a fashion the reality of r61es and situations, he per- 
formed the full duty of a dramatist 2 of making his audience under- 
stand the events which took place in their due relations, and of 
amusing and entertaining them. 

In much the same way the theater of today performs the same 
function, in spite of all the big things that are going on in the world, 
and in local competition with cabarets, moving pictures, Liberty 
Bond sales, suffrage importunities, political contests, prohibition, 
short sugar, and its own intrinsic defects. As long as the modern 
stage reflects truthfully and absolutely the life and environment 
about us — every class, every kind, every emotion, every motive, 
every occupation, every business, every idleness — its success is 
assured. That same humanity and universality is what made 
Plautus successful. 

"I met a hundred men in the road to Delhi," runs a Punjab 
proverb, "and they were all my brothers." So "every stage of 
man's life, as it was lived at Rome from the cradle to the grave, 
is represented in Plautus' plays. And in the portrayal of that life 
around him and in imparting fresh, wide-open life and human 
mirth, Plautus developed a gift which is the possession" 3 of some 
of our contemporary playwrights. Therein Plautus has showed 
pre-eminently his kinship with the writers of the best in comedy 
today. 

1 RStnische Liter atur, p. 105. 

1 Legrand, Daos, p. 490. 

J Westaway, The Original Element in Plautus, pp. 37 f. 



